tors would limit handling of "fresh" plutonium and MOX fuel to two sites—one where the MOX fuel would be fabricated (presumably a site within the nuclear weapons complex) and the Palo Verde reactor site. Utility and public reactions to this concept have not been explored.
Partly Completed Reactors in Washington State. Two partly completed nuclear reactors exist in Washington State: Washington Nuclear Project (WNP) 3 is a System-80 reactor, 75 percent complete, in the western part of the state, roughly 150 miles from the Hanford nuclear-weapons complex reservation; WNP-1, 63 percent complete, is not a System-80 and would have to be modified to handle a full core of MOX as its construction was completed, but it has the advantage of being physically located on the Hanford reservation. One or both of these reactors could be acquired, completed, and operated by the federal government (possibly in cooperation with a private entity) for the plutonium disposition mission. If the MOX fabrication capability at Hanford were used, this would have the significant advantage of confining all plutonium handling to two federal sites in the same state (or even a single large site, if only the WNP-1 facility on the Hanford reservation were used). A consortium of private companies has put forward a proposal for a government-private partnership to pursue this approach.14
Acquisition of Other Existing Facilities: If both the Palo Verde and the WNP facilities were unavailable or faced insurmountable licensing or public approval difficulties, there are several other U.S. reactors that utilities may be willing to provide to the government, either because they were never completed
14 This concept, known as the "Isaiah Project," is being put forward by a team consisting of Battelle, Science Applications International Corporation, and Newport News. (Briefing for NAS Panel on Reactor-Related Options for Disposition of Weapons Plutonium, May 7, 1993.) In their proposal, the private consortium they would set up would acquire and complete the reactors at its expense (deeding ownership of the reactors to the government), and receive revenue to pay for debt service and profit. The government would pay for reactor operations, fuel fabrication, storage, and disposal, and provide a contractual guarantee of particular quantities of steam for electricity production. Advocates for this concept have emphasized the possibility that the private entity could borrow several billion dollars against the future revenues of the project, which could be provided to the government to finance other endeavors, such as assistance for plutonium disposition in Russia. This is misleading, however, as future costs assigned to the government in this concept would come to substantially more than the sums that could be borrowed. Hence, as with other approaches, the project would ultimately involve a net discounted present cost to the government, not a net discounted present value. Borrowing against future revenue, with the accompanying promise of large future government expenditures, would simply amount to deficit financing by other means. This point is equally applicable to other approaches involving private financing of initial capital costs in return for government promises of later subsidies.
Another operating reactor, WNP-2 is also located on the Hanford reservation, and like WNP-1, could be modified to handle a full core of MOX fuel. This would require shutting down an operating reactor for modification, with the accompanying cost of lost revenue, and the utility that owns the reactor would have to be persuaded to allow its use for this purpose. This option, however, would have the significant advantage of providing two reactors and a fuel-fabrication facility on a single nuclear-weapons complex site. The time and cost for modifying and licensing WNP-2 might turn out to be lessummary of the
